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Satire’s my weapon; but I’m too discreet, 

To run a-muck and tilt at all I meet: 

I only wear it in a land of Hectors, 

Thieves, supercargoes, sharpers, and directent, —Porr. 


—00000— 


ON THE PREVAILING CONTEMPT: FOR THE 
WRITTEN LAW IN THE COURTS OF JUSTICE. 





fo Mr. Jusrice Hortroyn, one of the four Judges of 
the Court of King’s Bench, when the sentences of 
that Court were passed upon Masor CARTWRIGHT, 


Mr. Woorrr, Mr. EpMonps, und Mr. Mapnocks! 


My Lorp, 

You are éhird on the list of the four I 
propose to address, on this subject, as a necessary pre- 
liminary to my intention of laying before the legislature 
the evil tendency of some recent practices, and decisions, 
of the court, in which you preside. I am the more anx- 
ious to obtain the ear of your lordships, as members of a 
tribunal upon which the laws depend for their execution ; 
as itis im your power to prevent the. necessity of any 
appeal to the legislature ; and still more asit is in your 
power to render any appeal to the fegislature nugatory, 
by paying no further attention to the letter of future 
enactments, than is paid to some of those which are sup-. 
posed to regulate your conduct. And here, my Lord, is 
one instance of the necessily of that reform, for advo- 
cating which «love the defendants in the case alluded to, 
are condemned to an incarceration, in which they are 


bound to rejvice, believing it will add another to the 
Vou. VI. No. 25, 
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many proofs of the truth and justice of their creed, as it 
demonstrates that force is the only argument which can 
be used against the necessity of parliamentary reform. 

You are not peculiarly forward on political occasions : 
—and Iam old enough to remember the stand, which 
as counsel for Sir I‘rancis Burdett, it was yours to make 
against the arbitrary power of the House ‘of C ommons, 
when it presumed to be judge, and accuser, in its own 
cause. Could I now venture to hope you were actuated 
by the same abhorrence of a/d absolute authority, | might 
make a suitable impression upon your mind ; but the best 
of us, however prone to complain of caprice in others, 
do not like to have it questioned in ourselves. We all 
think ourselves so good, that even to doubt the purity of 
our motives, Seems to us the grossest of all insults; but, 
after all, we.are obliged to own to ourselves, that it is pos- 
sible our prejudices may take both our judgments and 
principles captive by surprise. 

Yet, though you do not take any very active part, in the 
discussion of political cases, you concur in the measures 
of your learned brothers:—and are therefore necessarily 
identified with all that is done in the name of the court, 
and by its authority. You have besides the power of 
expressing your dissent ; and, so far, of supporting the 
daw against the practice of the Court, or the neg rligence 
of its officers. Though a coadjutor, you are not a de- 
pendent—though your vote might not avail a defendant, 
(since we have seen an honourable baronet imprisoned, 
and fined, with the declaration of one his judges, that he 
had been tunproperly convicted) yet were it exerted, it 
might, in some degree, advantage the law. I appeal to 
you, then, by all that is dear even to yourself, to look 
carefully at ‘the laws, which relate to the regulation of 
special juries, and compare them with the practices 
that prevail; and without any possible charge of pre- 
sumption, I will venture to pronounce, that you will find 
them utterly at variance with each other—that the prac- 
tice is neither in accordance with the letter or spirit of 
the law—and that no private individual can obtain any 
recognition of the law, when prosecuted, or persecuted 
by the ministers of the crown. 


It is very difficult to believe that the abuses of which 
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t complain, could have been the result of chance! There 
is nO ambiguity in the eller of the recorded law. There 
#3 none whatever in the only justification of the law—its 
necessity for preserviog, and its intention to preserve, the 
tiberties of the people. Such laws are expressly the pro- 
perty of the people, as made exclusively for their benefit 
and protection. They are what the law confers, in op- 
position to what it demands. Penal laws ferbid crimes 
—laws lo regulate the course of justice guard the accused 
axainst foul play . The origin and intent of the trial by 
jury, was to secure the accused, not te forward the views 
of the accuser! Llow are the circumstances changed, 
when the accuser holds the nominatien, and selection of 
the jury in his own hands, and names his own dependants 
io decide upon the truth of his accusation! Your Lord- 
ship is aware that common jurors were orizinally chosen 
out of the hundred in which the ocflender committed the 
offence. ‘This was trying an individual by his neighbours 
and acquaintanees, who might be truly called his peers ; 
and, in the merciful spirit of the Saxon cade, resembled 
the judgment of a family upen an offending child. Pre- 
tended convenience, the mischievous charm which predo- 
minates in our courts, as the master-key lo the safe 
plunder of all our mest valuable privileges, enacted that 

it was not necessary to have ad/ members of the handred 
en a jury; but that a certain proportion would suffice. 
The progress of convenzent improvement has since dis- 
covered, that no members of the hundred are necessary, 
fest the courts should be incenvenienced. It is unfortunate 
that the convenience of the servants of the public should 
be thus made a plea for abolishing the public security. Lt 
is, at all events, an assumption Which may be most fairly 
made. That the trial by jury was meant to be a pudlic 
safequard ; and that any mode of trial by jury, or any 


modification of the principle, incompatible with the pub-— 


lic security, is a mueldity, and to be holden Sor naught, 
even if it Aad the sanction of an act ef parliament in ils 
favour* 


—— 
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* Lreserve for my letter to Mr. Justice Best, the consideration of 
the question how far human legislation may be In opposition to the 
‘aw of God; a proposition which the learned judge * conid not si 


to hear;”’ though tt may be very casily shewn that he must abse 
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You are much too wise to believe in the omnipotence 
of parliament. You are aware it is not omnipotent— 
that it has no divine right to do wrong: and that, if it 
should enact any thing contrary to the basis of Magna 
Charta, and the Bill of Rights, it would assume a ty- 
rannical authority, and might be resisted, if resistance. 
were a matter of policy with the people The Sovereign, 
as a component branch of the legislature, swears to re- 
spect the fundamental laws of the. empire ; and allegiance 
to him depends upon the observance of his oath. 1 men- 
tion this, to shew that, if parliament had enacted the 
abuses of which I complain, they would be illegal, as de- 
atroying the basis of the adv antages of a free trial by a 
fair jury ; which, as the inalienable right of every man, 
no legislature has the just power to destroy. if then the 
leyislature itself could not have given the authority of 
law to such abuses, by what title can the Court of King’s 
Bench, or any other court of law presume to say that 
abuses are legal, fit, and proper. which renders the trial 
by jury null and void, as it respects a defendant—and an 
aimost certain means of ministerial. oppression, when the 
tuinisters of the day prefer a politica}:accusation ? 

That the abuses result from what are called special 
juries, is no answer to ihe general reasoning. In the 
establishment. of special juries, the legislature was 
absolutely bound by the principle on which common ju- 
ries were established. The only pretence for any alter- 
ation, was the incompetence of an existing system to. 
the ends of justice, in favour of the accused. To say 
that special juries were established, to take away any ad- 
vantage from the accused, would be to say that a direct 
instrument of tyranny was enacted by the leyislature ; 
which would be an act of treason to the people. J can-: 
not certaivly see any advantage to be derived from the 
institution of the special j jury system, as far as the public’ 
are concerned. J believe it to. bea iain system ; 
and it might arise out of that constant desire on the part 
of all persons in authority, to take the liberties of the na- 
tion out of the keeping of the people. It might have 

originated in a desire to supply the fallen jurisdiction of 
the star-chamber ; ; and under the pretence of finding 
weser jurvmen. to create a band of merceacs , oF pre- 
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yadiced dependents, on whom power might depend for | 
the execution of its mandates, in a safer way than by an 
open avowal of its pleasure. The uncertainty, and am- 
biguity of its origin, and the probably designed . want of 
precision, in the statutes, seem to countenance this opi- 
nion ; and the consequences have been sufficiently noto- 
ricus. -Kut this is not on the face of the acts of parlia- 
ment. Had such a design been expressed, it would have 
aroused the fury of the nation to madness. From the 
Thames to the Tweed, the swords of our gallant, honest, 

but too credulous ancestors, would have leaped from their 
scabbards, to have erased such a blot from the pages of 
our jurisprudence. If it were therefore designed to en- 
croach upon our liberties, by introducing the system of 
special juries, an opinion to which Mr. Bentham in- 
clines*, and omitting to specify beyond the power of 
dispute, all the essential means of preserving their purty 
and tmpartiality, 1 contend that you, as an English 
Judge, would not be justified in giving effect to any mea- 
sures, whether parliamentary, or others, which might 
have that tendency ; ; and I contend, that such measures 
as are supplied by the practice of ‘the courts, to supply 
what is called a deficiency in-the acts of parliament, it is 
your duty to declare illegal, null, and of no effect; 

where they in the least degree militate against the ne- 
cessary precautions to ensure impartiality on common 
ALIES, 

I contend further, that for the law relative to special 
juries to be at all legal, or binding, on the people of this 
realm, wherever it “neglects, Or omits, to specify a dis- 
tinct mede of procedure, it is the duty of an English 
judge, not to look at books of authority, or precedents, 
to see what juggle has been had recourse to in other 
ages, but to look at the law, as it stands with regard to 





_ * © Special juries having, by the fraud of the learned penman, 
been exempted from those provisions against corruption, the de- 
rnand for which was so much more urgent in that instance, than io 
the instance of common junes. *__ Bentham, on Juries, p. 246. But 
to neglect such details, is not to enact the reverse. The legislature 
mi ght carelessly suppose the rules which regulate common juries, 
would be followed, where it had aot supplied them with others. 
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Cussdon JULES wn anc re deaade Upan ihe best meas of SC ~ 
curing an obvious tnipar tualety, which is the vtad prin- 
ciple “of trial by jury ; and without which, it were bei- 
ter Uiai the judye, or eyen the crier of the Court, should 
determine the fate ofa pi urty accused. “* Fu ne pane, 
is the vreat object of al i laws, that des crve, Or are ene- 
titled to obedience. To throw a feather, or the lig Litest 
particle of gos samer that ever wantoned in : tee summer 
breeze, into the seale of accusation, is a breach of those 
fundamental principles of justice, which God will require 
at the hands of those who pretend to hold the balance of 
his enily between the laws, and his creatures. 

The law leaves every man quatified to be a common 
juror, eligible to be a special juror. li does not exclude 
man. It prescribes a new mode, but makes no new qua- 
lification, A common jury was left to be struck as 
was then the custom; and a special jary was to be 
named afler a mode then prescribed. It is but common 
charity to suppose the legistature meant no ill to the pu- 
rily of trial by jury. They naturally might take it for 

vranted, that'all the » uards in practice for the preserva- 
tion of impartiality in common juries, would be applied 
Without besit ition, or reluctance, to special juries! They 
wiht not anticipate that the C ourt would tind out Spe- 
ciadd uses for special jurymen 5 or that reasons for spe- 
cial ee 's would beatterwards disc covered, from their wée- 
liiy : and that after-discovered utility, would be crafted 
UpOu he acts, not as a mere part, but asa leading prin 


solo, 

When we hear a lord-ehief justice talk of the supe- 
eer intellect, and Aigher rank of special jurymen, who 
would) not imagine the act of parti ument had set forth 
tacse guatifieations ? To justify this language, or even 
io make cgminon sense of it, the act oun to have run 
tits :—* Whereas men ordinarily sclecied for trials by 
‘jury, have been found to be incompetent it; and whereas 
“ menof low degree, and want of education, have here- 
tofore sal — such trials, as jurors, to the great in- 
jury and grievance of the good subjects of this realm, 
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* of special jury causes ; and such merchants, or esquires, 
‘as the case may be, shall be picked, and packed, at the 
* good pleasure and discretion of the Master of the 
~ Crown Office, for the time being!” That this is the 
practice, you are aware! and you are equally aware, 
that of all this, 2of @ syllable is to be found in the law 
relative to special jurtes ; while you are further aware, 
this practice is as abhorrent to the method which regu- 
lates common juries, and those principles which are Te- 

quisite to secure absolute and evident impartiality, as it 
is possible for contraricties to be to each other! 

How, in the name of the contradictions of which law 
is the origin, could this practice have originated? Not 
from the /aw, for it makes no mention of, no allusion to, 
such practices. Not from analogy, for it is contradic- 
tory to the principles which regulate common juries. 
Not from recso.z, for it is most absurd! Not from pus- 
tice, for it is evidently unjust. Useful only to the mi- 
nistry for the time being, the practice seems to bea 
rule, begotten by Court intr ig igue upon parliamentary 
negligence. Consider, Sir, one of the leading grievances, 
which occasioned two revolutions, was the corruption of 
the trial by jury. It is the most susceptible point of our 
general freedom. The liberty of the Press will have al- 
ways abundance of enemies, for its darts are often 
thrown so fast, and so indiscriminately, as to raise both 
fools and knay es in &@ common cause against it. But no 
fools are so besotted—no knaves are so villainous, as to 
be insensible to the necessily of the purity of jury "trials. 
All men know, that w hen jurie s are at the beck and call 
of Crown prosee utors, there Is no safety for any man. 
A despotism is then established, which is able to do what 
it pleases s—aad the pleasure e of despotism is a leaure on 
Which its greatest admirers would not choose to exist. 

When the law is thus violated in the eross—When the 
officers of the court make a law for themselves which is 
no wiere to be found in the stalute-book—when they 
laugh at the ordinances of the legislature, and presume 
to supply not an interpretation, but what is called a de- 
ficiency, it can excite no surprise that any minor clauses 
of mere detail should be disregarded. The law says that 
no man shail be eligible to serve on special juries, who 

shall have served within the (2c preceding fer ms. This 
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is a positive, clear, and definitive enactment. It eannot 
be misunderstood ! No doubt can exist upon the subject. 

A child might read it, and understand it, as he ran. 

There is no pretence here of a deficiency is be supplied ! 
——and obedience, implicit obedience is the duty of the 
officer, and it is the business of the court to see that obe- 
dience is paid! Well, Sir, is it obeyed? No such thing! 
A practice has been adopted, which renders it impossi- 
ble, in most cases, that this enactment can be obeyed: 
by limiting the class of special jurors to a number below 
what would be requisite to get even two pannels for the 
business of one term! Not a single juryman named upon 
the pannel nominated in our cause, but was ineligible to 
be so named, by the express enactment of an act ‘of par- 
liamevt! The law of the Master of the Crown Office 
had only left a pannel and a half of special jurorsin his 
class:—and as several special jury cases had been tried 
in the two preceding terms, he must have employed them 
all, if he had done his duty, and left not one eligible to 
sit on juries when our cause was tried. Has not Ben- 
tham reason, ‘‘ cool reason,” on his side, when he says— 
“ The worst part of the business is the contempt, the open 
“ contempt put upon parliament ;—disobedience, such as 
“ it is zmposseble should not have been w2/ful, manifes- 
“ ted as towards one of its recent laws. Here we see 
“<< the axe laid to the very root of government ; and by 
“‘ what hands? Not by jacobins and lev ellers— not by 
“ men who meet at faverns, and get upon tables :—but 
“ by the very husbandmen ‘themselves ;—the very nur- 
‘¢ serymen, by whom Mr. Reeves’s tree* (the tree that 


‘“¢ was so near falling upon his head, and without falling 


ew 








* This Mr. Reeves was a humble prototype of the agents of the 


Bridge Street horde, on associator against disloyal principles, at the 


commencement of the French Revolution ; and to show his own . 


loyalty, he published a simile of his constitution, in which he repre- 
sented the monarchy as the root of the tree, the aristocracy as the 
stem, and the House of Commons as the branches, which might be 
lopped off, and yet no injury be done to the tree! Ove would have 
thought that the House of Commons, which is so jealous of being 
brought into contempt, would have been very angry at this repre- 
eentation ; a3 to be entirely useless, is the most contemptible che- 
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** on it, prepared for it so many good plaisters)—the very 
“ nurserymen by whom that nutritious and umbrageous 
** sugar-tree ought to have been nursed, and who are so 
** well-paid for nursing it.” 

If the laws find not a sanctuary in the Court of King’s 
Bench, where else can it be expected they should be re~ 
garded? If those who ought to administer them wink 
at their violation, who else will obey them, further than 
force compels, or policy suggest the prudence. For my 
own part, as I told the Court, J Aave no further re- 
Liance on the protection of the daw, when assailed by 
the ministers of the Crown. I feel myself at their 
mercy. 1 have no other safeguard than their forbear- 
ance, and that depends entirely upon the control which 
public opinion possesses over their actions. I am not 
sure that the public would tolerate an execution without 
trial ! but I am quite sure, that if I were to be indicted 
for high treason against the man in the moon, the mi- 
nisters could find a jury that would return a verdict of 
guilty. To me, then, the laws of my ancestors are re- 
pealed, the constitution of my country is abolished ; and 
I live under the good pleasure of my lords and masters, 
the ministers of theday. What of value remains to me, 
in England, save my family, and friends? I am an alien 
to its laws, and a stranger to the benefit of its institu- 
tions. Am I expected to reverence such a syatem—to 
love such a state? It is impossible I can do either. Nor 
am I alone, in the consegwences of such measures. All 
who witness my fate, see their own in perspective, when 
they shall chance to displease their masters, by an at- 
tempt te taste the liberty which they are said to enjoy ! 
The example spreads—but it by no means produces the 





racteristic which any thing can have ;—and it was angry, very angry 
—but Mr. Reeves had powerful patrons among the manufacturers 
of members of parliament ; andafter some little display of offended 
dignity, and some threats at which Mr, Reeves laughed in bis 
sleeve, the idea of punishment blew over; and iustead thereof he 
was rewarded by the minister, (who probably shared his opinions 
about the honourable house) with some good seps out of the Trea- 
sury dripping pan, which were found to agree perfectly well with 
his appetite ; and he has since grown rich, and discreet! In hie 
silence, aud retirement, he has set an example of modesty, which 
the Bridge Street Gang might follow with sdvantage. 
You. VI. No. 25. 
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effect which authority anticipates. The object of just 
punishment is two-fold—it is meant to correct the offen- 
der, and deter others from committing the offence. In 
your case, ncither of these results can be produced. Un- 
deserved chastisement is not ee The mind re- 
volts al it, and seorns those who inflict it. Instead of 
the punishment of crime, it becomes the test of inno- 
cence, and meritorious exertion. Cate would have blush- 
ed, had his house stood untor iched amidst the horrors ef 
it conflict between liberty and despotism. We also should 
have blushed, for our insignificance, and our impotence 
had we not roused the vengeance of our enemies, in our 
attempts to take corr uption by the beard. The enmity 
we have excited, proves that our etlorts were well direet- 
ed—that our arrows reached the target. Instead of be- 
mg corrected by our penance, we deem it only a current 
chance of war—a proof of our ability—and an evidence 
of the fears of aur opponents. Though we do not like 
dungeons more than we should prefer being prisoners of 
war, yet we enter them cheerfully, for they are in the 
path of honour ; and it may be, on the road to victory ! 
As far as we are concerned, the nature of punishmentis 
reversed, Your sentence becomes our pride ; and whie 
we indignantly despise the imputation of ult, we smle 
at those who think to pierce us With javelins, which guilt 
must barb, before they can enter the bosom. Public ef- 
fect, your sente nee can baye none ; or a mischievous one 
for the system you would support. The public voice is 
ayainst you. ‘Shey will not believe us criminal for ad- 
vocaling public rights. The périod is gone by, when 
Charch and King mobs would echo the ery of Church 
and King, to deeds of robbery, conflagration, and per- 
somal violence e. In the smallest hamlet in the kingdom, 
ve Would feartessly appeal to a deeided majority agai inst 
you. Choose your own ground ; take your own time ; : 
eome decked in all your “ brief authority ” bring with 
you all the advantayes of wealth, and talent ; all the 
weight of authority, and endeavour to convince: THE 
PEOPLE that we are guilty, and you would fail—even 
without the necessity - any reply on our parts to the 
pretensions to credence you can put forth. . The very 
name of Cartwright would outweigh all the sophistry that 
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could be used against his principles. What effect then, 
but to prove the necessity of reform, can our punishment 

have? And was it worth the while to overlook the vio- 
lation of the law, for such a result as this’ It is useless, 

and ridiculous, to say the people are ceceived. Why do 
you not undleceive them? Why do you suffer them to 
remain in a delusion? Has falsehood, in the hands of 
a few obscure individuals, more charms than fruth, in 
the hands of the wealthy, the respectable, the dignified, 

and the noble! Are you willing to confess so degrading. 
atruth? If you were, it would not avail you. Truth 
is immutable, clear, and palpable. All that it asks, is 
** the liberty of appearing ;” and aware of this, you would 
‘** hang a blanket before the sun,” that its light might not 
be perceived. 

It is a common cant of office, that the public voice is 
not to be regarded; but this is in all cases affected, 
though it is sometimes carried to an extent that calls up 
an energy before which all authority shrinks into insig- 
nificance. No statesman, or politician, or judge, ever 
despised the public voice 7 Ais closet. \t is sure to 
reach him there, however he may brave it in the robes 
of office, and in the face of existing authorities. On his 
privacy it is sure to intrude; and, like the spectres of 
the night, it peoples his solitude with terrors. That they 
are ideal, and often altogether imaginary, and unfound- 
ed, does not lessen the ‘anxiety they create; any more 
than the continued apprehension of supernatural appear- 
ances is lessened by their never having been seen. The 
fearful who think they may come, have e sufficient ground 
of dread, and the possibidity that the public voice may 
be awakened, and the lightning of popular indignation 
may break forth, is quite enough to fill the mind of 
public functionaries, under certain systems that might be 
named, with thal ceaseless anxiety, which forbids all 

‘alm repose—anxiety which the accumulation of wealth 
cannot remove, nor the revels of luxurious enjoyment, 
silence. 

Numberless are ihe testimonies which reason bears in 
favor of the justice of the public voice, whenever it is 
decisively expressed. Even Machiavel confesses that, 
in wesdom, steadiness, and judgment, the people tave 
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** greatly the advantage of princes : and in judging res- 
* pecting matters that are doubtful, you shall seldom fing 
them mistaken. Let two orators, equally eloquent, 
“ discuss a subject before them, pro and con, they will 
“ be sure to take the most rational side. In the election 
“of magistrates, they are equally infallible; nor, can 
“they ever be prevailed upon to advance a corrupt and 
‘* infamous character, than which nothing is more com- 
‘“mon with princes.” Rousseau, to the same purport 
adds, “‘ the voice of the people hardly ever raises unwor- 
** thy persons to high posts in the administration ; whereas 
** those who generally make their way to such posts under 
“a monarchial povernment, are men of (étéde minds, and 
*€ mean talents, whoowe their preferment tothe meretri- 
“* cious arts of flatlery, and intrigue. The public are less 
** apt to be deceived in their choice than a prince; and a 
‘“¢ man of real merit is rarely found in the ministry of a 
“‘ king, as a blockhead at the head of a republic.” This 
quotation will admirably explain the meaning of the outcry 
about the delusion of the people. Men of dittle minds, 
and mean talents, who are unable to compete with the dis- 
interested advocates of popular rights, exclaim the people 
are deluded, because they will not bedeceived ; nor accept 
the tinsel mockeries of courtiers for the solid gold of the 
legitimate administration of equal laws! Gordon justly 
says, “ The people have no bias to be knaves. No 
“ambition prompts them: no aspiring or unsociable 
“* passions incite them ; they have no rivals for place, no 
“‘ competitor to pull down; they have no darling child, 
‘* pimp, or relation, to raise; they have no occasion for 
“¢ dissimulation, or intrigue; they can serve no end by 
“faction; they have no interest but the general inter- 
“ est.” To have therefure the public voice in our favour, 
is triumph enough for us:—it paralyses the enmity of 
the court—it strews our prison with roses, and fills our 
bosoms with content. As part of that public, we are 
recognized as having fought the public battle; and 
though not successful to the extent of our wishes, we 
have equalled our hopes, and probably accelerated the 
triumph we were not destined to achieve. 

Had we been convicted according to the very letter 
ef the law, we should still have been equally conscious. 
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of innocence, and held the sentence equally cheap, and 
indiflerent:—but as the matter stands, our sentence 
seems the worst policy, as well as the greatest injustice. 
it opens the mind to the examination of a long series of 
practices which have worn the mask of law; and, to the 
conviction that the general system is bad, and needs a 
radical reform, it adds the proof, that even where the 
system is better than ordinary, the practice corrupts it 
to a level with its general features. It calls reflection to 
the task of enquiring how all the parts of this hetero- 
geneous compound are linked together, to produce this 
uniformity—to ascertain why bad laws are enacted, and 
good ones neglected—why the current of a constant en- 
croachment upon the liberties and security, of the peo- 
ple, should flow so regularly through every official de- 
partment; and why judges should hold @ political 
offender in as great distrust, and seem as little disposed 
to allow him any chance of an escape, as a prime 
minister or an Attorney General would do. It brings 
the general law into disrepute, when it appears in the 
slightest degree strained to catch an individual. That 
which should be wisdvm, seems metamorphosed into 
passion, timidity, jealousy, and a lust of power :—thie 
essence of right and wrong, in the discrimination of 
which law consists, becomes confounded ; and the pre- 
tence that law “suffers no injury to go without a re- 
““medy, and affords a remedy, equally to the proudest, 
‘and the poorest,” becomes an idle jest. These instances 
furnish the proof of the axiom, that “the universal 
*¢ spirit of all laws, in all countries, is to favor the strong 
‘* in opposition to the weak; and to assist those who 
“¢ have possessions against those who have none.” The 
most pointed satires of the profession take their rise from 
such instances. Where the law is wrcerfatn, no man 
is s.fe; and no law can be certain, which is determined 
by authorities, which arise generally from caprice, or 
interest. Swift says, “ il is a maxim among lawyers, 
* that what hath been done before, may, pe done again :— 
‘“‘and therefore they take special care to record all 
‘“‘ the decisions formerly made against common justice, 
‘and the general reason of mankind. These, under 
‘the name cf precedents, they produce as autho-~ 
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“ rities, to justify the most iniquitous opinions, and the 
*¢ judges never fail of directing accordingly.” | 

Grant that this may be a litf/e exaggerated, it is still 
quite certain that he who is condemned upon the autho- 
rity of Coke or Littleton, is not judged according to the 
LAW OF THE LAND :—or by the authority of the legisla- 
ture—but by the ingenuity, the caprice, or the interest, 
as the case may be, of the party delivering the authority. 
The law of precedents is the law of slaves; and, if not 
invented to serve the bad purposes of power, it is difficult 
to imagine why it could be introduced. If you are not 
competent to understand the law, without the commen- 
tary of some dead judge, you are not competent to bea 
judge—you are deficient in the requisite qualifications for 
your office. A law that can bear two interpretations 
cannot be administered ; and it is the duty of a judge to 
present such law to the legislature, that its meaning may 
be more positively defined. But admit the doctrine of 
precedents, and a law may have twenty differing inter- 
pretations! Authorities do not settle doubts, but create 
them ; for as all authorities must be arbitrary inferences, 
where there is room for one question upon a positive 
enactment, however loosely worded, there are a hundred 
to be raised upon an inference from such enactment. 
The intention of the statute may correct the ambiguity of 
its phraseology ; and, indeed upon any necessary law, 
the necessity itself would sufficiently supply its meaning ; 
but authorities have no data, on which to rest their value, 
no test of their utility, to which they can be referred ; 
except indeed of the utility of a system to an arbitrary 
government, in which the best laws may be rendered 
mischievous, by leaving their construction in the discre- 
tion of the parties it may appoint to administer them. 
If the authority be a fair application of the law, Mr. Jus- 
tice Holroyd ought to be as competent to fix the appli- 
cation, as was my Lord Chief Justice Coke, or he should 
resign his situation. [f it be not, Mr. Justice Holroyd 
has no right to follow a deviation, made by any authority 
whatever. a 

If the doctrine of following precedents be so derogatory 
to the interests of justice, what shall we say to a principle 
Jaid down in our case, and in some others, that the court 
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will not do what is evidently right, because #@ has never 
been done before!'—thus establishing a precedent that zt 
shall never be done in future! The law prescribes cer- 
tain methods of protecting the accused by affording an 
impartial trial, and the means of ascertaining that impar- 
tiality. Among these means, is the appointment of triers 
to ascertain the fitness of the Jury appointed to try the 
cause. fElaving proof of the unfitness of some of the 
parties named in our case, We demanded the appointment 
of triers; and were peremptorily refused by the Chief 
Barou, who presided on the trial, without any reason be- 

ing assigned. We tendered a bill of carcepteons, inorder 
to take advantage of a superior tribunal, and this was also 
refused, on the grounds that no precedent existed, where 
cases were tried by special jurors:—thus making a 
precedent to the contrary, by which all hopes of justice 
are denied whenever a special jury is applied to the de- 

struction of any one who may have offended the miuister 
of the day. I ‘dare contend before any tribunal, that alt 
the legal means of ascertaining the purity of a commou 
jury, apply both ef law, of rigut, and of necessity, te the 
ascertaining of the purity of a special jury ;—unless it ts 
contended that special juries ought net to be i impartial ; 

—a doctrine it would net surpfise me te hear publicly 
proclaimed, after the protection which evident partiality 
has already found. A few more years may then bring 
us to the description which Swift ventured to vive.of his 
times, when he said—“‘ in the trials of persons accused 
“¢ of crimes against the state, the method is much more 

*¢ short and commendable , ihe judge first sends te seund 
the disposition of those in power ; after which he can easily 
hang or save a criminal, strictly preserving ali the due 
forms of law!” 

I now take my leave of your lordship, earnest beseech- 
ing you, to reflect deeply on the importance of the sub- 
ject; that my pen can but inadequately pourtvay in the 
glowing coleurs in which it should be impressed on every 
mind. The present system can but ill bear the enemies 
which a procedure in such treatment of the laws must of 
necessity produce. The country is ina state which re- 
quires the energy of every head, the devution of every 
heart, to maintain its rank among the nations. if a large 
proportion of its. natives should “anhap ypily be convinced 
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that it is not worth the sacrifices which they must make 
in its behalf, from that moment has it “ fallen from ite 
“ high estate!” The conqueror may not appear for a 
century, but the nation will be conquered. It will have 
lost that moral energy in which all ‘real strength exists. 
Its soldiers will become mercenaries, and its people 
slaves. Our palaces may continue to glitter in useless 
eplendour—our dignitaries may roll in degrading luxu- 
ries—but the national spirit being broken, these glories 
will have no real foundation -—and a certain hour will 
see them— 

** Pade like the baseless fabric of a vision, 

* And leave no wrack behind!” 

The branches of the tree may for a while look green ; 
but the worm will have fixed itself at the root, and rot- 
tenness seized the trunk of the tree. How mournful 
must be the reflections, how agonizing the self-reproach, 
of those who shall have “contributed to this mournful 
change! How poignant will be their regret, who might 
have saved, and would not—who, not only looked on, 
while the gallant bark was struggling with the temp est, 
and refused to stop the leaks which overpowered the ex~ 
ertions of her gallant crew ; but helped to encrease, and 
widen them—who steered her farther from the promised. 
haven. and hoped to recompense themselves for the dan- 
ger of the shipwreck, by the plundér of her scattered 
stores ‘May we hope there are but few of this descrip- 
tion—but few who would designedly expose to this de- 
struction the country of their birth—but, recovering from 
a fatal infatuation, and awakening from the dream of self- 
interest,’ io the scorn of grandeur and emolument, which 
is to be "bought 3 by the sacrifice of justice, that, ‘our mi- 
nisters will at last perceive that the good of the whole, is 
the business of the legislator, and not of any favoured 
party :—or, if we should be disappointed here, that our. 
judges, at least, will proclaim the statutes of our fore- 
fathers shall be maintained in their purity, in opposition 
to practices, which are not less obnuxious to justice than 
subversive of the law of the land? The coronation of a 
new monarch could not be better honoured, than by a 
recurrence to the supremacy of the laws by which he 


reigns. J remain, my Lord, &e. 
| T. F. WOOLER. 
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‘“*My Masters of Misrule! IT have a crow to plack with you.” 
Ouv Pray. 


455. If the sovereign of a country were to employ the 
whole population in domg nothing but throwing stones into the 
sea, he would soon become the king of a desert island. Ifa 
sovereign exhausts the wealth and strength of a country in war, 
he will end in being a kiag of slaves and begaars. The national 
debt is just the measure—the cheque-accouut—ot the labour 
and resources of the country, which have been so wasted, -of 
the stones we have been throwing into the sea. This de bt is 
m fact an obligation entered into by the government on the 
partof the tax-payers, to indemaify the tax-receivers for their 
sacrifices in enabling the government to carry on the war, It 
is a power of attorney, extorted from nine-tenths of the com- 
munity, making over to the remaining tenth an unlimited com- 
mand over the resources, the comforts, the labour, the happt- 
ness, and liberty, of the great mass of socicty, by which their 
resources, their comforts, their labour, their happiness, their 
liberty, have been lost and made away with, in government 
knick-knacks and the kickshaws of legitimacy. Half the re- 
sources and the productive labour of the country for the last 
twenty years, have been sunk in this debt, and we are now 
called upon to make good the deticiency—how wecau! Ithas 
been shrewdly asked, whether if every one paid au hundred per 
cent. income tax, the nation could flourish? And when we are 
‘told that ‘ the war has been a customer to the country for a 
‘length of time, to the amount of fifty millions a year,’—that 
is, has drained that sum from the pockets of the nation, to em- 
ploy the hands of the nation in producing nothing,—we are at 
no loss to account for the consequences.—William Flazlitt. 
Political Essays, 1819, 





456. This I have ever sttictly and religiously observed,— 
never to shew an inclination to raise my own character at the 
expence of another’s.— Adrian Turnebus. Adversaria, 1580. 
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497. If as reasonable enough, that those who apply the 
Sanne of their time, and labour hard, in the service of the pub- 


, be maintaiped by the public. But why musta gentleman of 


evan. ov amanot qualriy, be hired lke a sordid mechanic, 
“4 ! >»? ; 


< } 4 =» ¢ Ara e tat miay 1} " ‘ ~} ¢ . - 
ba al exorbitant wages, ta Go what niay be dispaiche hina 
¥ ; } — ‘ . ' ‘ , . tre 
few hours, aday, o1 Dcriaps a Weer, an ul will scarce defile the 
tip of his finger, or dis 


ger, Or discompose one carl of his fall-bottum ? To 
na to the meaniiess of pos keting the pal try ge iting is of the 
haporious multitude; § to rae " as Shakes sp eare SAYS, ‘ frou 
‘the hard huads of pes ants, their vile trash ’—zwure they great, 

ev patriels, whoin times of public exigeney can do this 7 
Pr a King wanted a pair of shoes, he can hardly expect to have 
them without paying for them; because honour is nota proper 
reward for a shoemaker: but if the king has oceasion for a 
person of fortune ar rank to superintend ihe weighty affairs of 
state, must He pay the nobleman with the same 


the sordid artizan s Beit so, if 


gt c 
* 4 


~ 
2s c 


7 og ¢ 
are ti 


dirt which pays 
st must: but then, let not the 
tinselled thing pretend the least supenority over the shoemaker 
They both serve their hing for money; they are both hirelings. 
The wreat spirits of antisnily made their pover rty ther glory, 
Witness Epaminondas, Phocion, Manias Curius, Atilius Regu- 
lus, Fabricius, &c. all persons in bigh stations, which put the 
acquisition of riches in their power; but they had the virtue to 
despise them. The brave Walsingham died so poor that he 
left not enough to bury him. . When Lord Sunderland was dis- 
placed, and hada pension offered him, lis answer was, ‘ Ff [ 
‘cannoli serve my country F aill not plunder it” And it ts 
much to the honour of a noble duke now living, that he imitated 
this great example, while others of whom better things might 
have been hoped, acted a different part. Unattached to any 
party, unobnoxious alike to all, and alike an enemy to the cor- 
pupt practices of those in power as of those in disgrace, [ care 
not whom this may sting. ‘ Let the stricken deer go weep.’ 
Every ndustrious subject has at least a right to complain, where 
he sees the fruit of bis labour devoured by a set of overgrows 
blood suckers ; such are all those placemen and pensioners, 

who, having of their own by inheritance, or being able by m- 
dustry to gain a competency,—receive on any pretence aby of 
the publ ic money 12 times of public exigency. Woy are trus- 
tees of roads, churches, and other public works, --governors of 
charities, —juryuen, —she riffs of counties,—city magistrates,—— 
justices of the peace,—churcliwardens, and the like ~-ex pected 
to serve their country for nothing? Why should not persons 
of hip h quality, and large property, take care of that state in 


whieh ~ have sa large concerus, and do that business w! hich 
‘> SO MIUCi pth 1s qwWil., Cc 


boar own, generousty, Tf they dread the mgous 
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of the labour, let them take it by rotation, As we praceed at 
present, oue would imagine the state was looked on, not as 
the object of general care, but usa fut carcase for a set of ra- 


venous beasts, called grandees, to worry one another about.—- 
Fames Burgi. Criuvg, 1766. 


a eee ee 


43%. Rfy Lerd of Leicester, favourite to Queen Elizabeth, 
was maki a large chace avout Cornbury Park. Meaning to 
netose jt with posts and rails, and one day casting up his charge 
what it would come to, Afr. Goldmgham, a free-spoken mau, 
stood by, and said to my Lord, * Methinks your Lordship goeth 

‘nut the cheapest way to work.” ‘ Why, Goldingham ?’ satd 
my Lord, * Marry, ny Lord,’ said Gok Jingham, ‘ Count you 
‘ but upon the posts, for the ¢ ountry will find you RALLING,’ 


— Py ancis Bacon, Lord Verulam. Aponhth teams, &re. 1600, 


499. But it is not enough to a good king, by the sceptre of 
good laws well executed to govern—and by the force of arms 
to protect—his people, if he | joln not ieteih his virtuous life 
10 his own person, and in the persou of his court and company, 
by good example allurig his subjects to the love of virtue and 
hatred of vice, And, therefore, my sou, since all peuple are 

naturally iclined to foll: ow their Prince’s example,—let it, not 
be said, that ye command others to keep the contrary course to 
that which in your own person ye practice—making so.your 
words and deeds to hight against each ot ther; but by the con- 
trary, let your own lite bea law-book anda mirror to your 
people, that therein ¢! ley may read the practice o of their 
own laws, and therein they may see by your image what life 


they should lead.— King James the First. Basilikon Doron, 
1610. 


’ 


460. The motives of conquerors, (who are by far the most 
flagitious of the human race,) are not and were aot—waut of 
roum «nd food, When vengeance or envy did not mitigate 
them, the cause was infurtate ambition or madder fanaticism. 
Want of room or food operated neither formerly nor bow. Did 
they move Louis 15th to make war on Paoliaad the Corsicans ; 

or the Corsican to triumph over Europe ; ; or Austria to seize a 
third part of Poland; or Russia, while it quarters the world, to 
add wilderness to wilder ess, and Caucasus to Kamschatka, and 
Celifernta to Fintand? Did such motives induce England to 
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war tthe West? She fought America that she might lose 3d. 
per Ib. on tea, for while she charged America 5d. per Ib. duty, 
she took off 6d. per Ib. on the export of the same article from 
England. Is she moved by want of food and room to war in 
the East? She prevents the import of food from the, East, 
and willnot admit one of her people to reside liberally in that 
vast continent. Men do not make war for its supposed advan- 
tages: they are not so absurd. Wars are made to excite or 
gratify the passions.-George Ensor. An Inquiry concerning 
the Population of Nations, &c. 1818. | 


ee a 


461. Inscription for a Column at Newbury. 


Art thou a patriot traveller? On this field 
Did Falkland fall—the blameless and the brave — 
Beneath a tyrant’s banners, Dost thou boast 
Of loyal ardor?» Hampden perish’d here — 
The rebel Hampden, at whose giorious name 
The heart of every honest englishinan 
Beats high with conscious pride. Both uncorrupt, 
Friends to their common country both, they tought— 
They died—in adverse armies, Traveller ! 
If with thy neighbour thou shouldst not accord, 
In charity remember these good men, 
And quell each angry and injurious thought. 
Robert Southey. Poems. 1797. 


462. For my part, had I some ten or twenty millions of mo- 
ney at my disposal, I would—though to an opposite purpose— 
effect the very monopoly, the mischievousness of which, refer- 
ence being made to the present established practice, has just 
been represented as being in the direct ratio of the extent of it. 
Instead of buying land for my own kindred, I would buy liber- 
ty with it for the people. With that money, not only should I 
buy up all the existing venal borotigh seats and county seats, as 
they came to market, but I should raise to the rank of venal 
ones many others which now are not so. With that money in 
hand, I could and would open honourable eyes, in sufficient 
abundance ; I would enable them even to see (oh, the asto- 
nishing sight!) that liberty is better than slavery,—sincerity 
than imposture,—good government than misrule,—the absence 
of waste and corruption than the presence,—depeudence ou 
the people than dependence on an essentially insatiable shark 
with his sub-sharks,—the love and respect of the people thau 
their merited abhorrence.—Jeremy Bentham, Plan of Par- 
fiamentary Reform, Se. 1817. 
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LETTERS OF THE BLACK DWARF. 
—__— 


The Black Dwarf in Warwick Gaol, to the Yellow 
Bonze in Japan. 

BLACK DWARP AT HOME-~-PRISON REFLECTIONS—A 
PEEP OUTSIDE AT MR. SCARLETT’S BILL AND MR. 
BROUGHAMS PHILOSOPHY—THE CORONATION—MR. 
CANNING’S SATISFACTION—AND THE BRIDGE STREET 
HORDE. 


Respected Yellow Friend, 

I am beginning to be “‘ at home.” The 
deserted, and naked apartment inte which I was ushered 
begins to wear amore cheerfel aspect. A fire is smiling in 
the grate :—and an accumulation of furniture that would 
have been superfluous luxury in a hermitage, makes, a 
very comfortable es alma I have but one room :— 
but what of that?) There was a period, when the migh- 
tiest king of this country would have deemed such a 
room a great improvement upon the fissure in the rock, 
or the cave in the side of the mountain, or the fragile 
shelter made of branches of trees, which he was wont to 
call his palace ; and in which he might enjoy more real 
telicity than was ever felt at Carlton House, or the Pa- 
vilion at Brighton. The only way to pass pleasantly 
through this ‘world, is to abstract the mind from the con- 
sideration of bodily circumstances; and enjoy all the 
blessings within one’s reach, taking the evils as the ne- 
cessary. means of purchasing them. There is only oneof 
the philosophers of this country, who has looked at this 
principle with the eye of a philosopher, he says, very 
justly, “ to enjoy the present, without any reference to 
‘* the past, or regard to the future, is the advice of poets, 
“* rather than philosophers; and yet it is the only rational 
“ philosophy.” He is right ; meaning always by enjoy- 
ment, that temperate participation of whatever advan- 
wages, nature, ur circumstances may place hefore us, 
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&§2 THE BLACK DWARF. 
Why should we quarrel with the banquet, because ths 
bill of fare has not been previously submitted to us, for 
our inspection and approbation? Should we make this 
a ground of dispute with a friend who had invited us to 
dinner? Why then quarrel with fortune, on so loose a 
ground. He who has an appetite for happiness, who 
is thirsty for content, will in general find the means of 
satisfying himself; and those who pine about in discon- 
solate vapours, ought to be considered as mentally cou- 
sumptive patients, whose malady is incurable. No situ- 
ation can excuse despair, to honest minds. Look at the 
worst portrait which human injustice can pourtray :—a 
dungeon, in which an innocent victim, loaded with chains, 
the constant use of which, have caused them to enter into 
h's flesh, ‘and rankle there in the festering diseases they 
occasion :—with the scaflold already prepared, the execu- 
tioner ready with his axe, and the crowd gaping for their 
holiday. He suffers not more than thousands suffer, re- 
spectably, in their chambers, with the excruciating tor- 
tures of some chronic disease. Perhaps his very judves, 
writhing in the agonies of the gout, are at that moment 
enduring pangs compared to which his miseries are abso- 
lutely light ; while the splendour and decorations of theer 
prisons, the luxuries which mock their appetites, heigh~ 
ten to the worst of madness, the excited and deluded 
hopes, and wishes of the sufferers. The victim of injus- 
tice has besides consolations which the unjust can never 
know ; and if the last penalty be exacted, and death en- 
sue, it is the necessary termination of life; and all the 
terrors of a sick bed, which to many gallant soldiers, 
have been found more dreadful than the horrors of the 
fiercest battle, are avoided. He feels himself a martyr 
in the cause of truth—he feels that he has not lived, and 
that he will not dic in vain. From his example will arise 
emulators, who may avenge his death, and realize the 
splendid visions which sanctify his exertions. The death 
of Brutus, was more important to the cause of freedom, 
than the sacrifice of Ceesar. The latter only taught a les- 
son of personal fear to tyranny ;—the former supplied the 
justice of that fear, when despotism was opposed to men, 
who despised life, if they could not live free! 
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We should endeavour to render our happiness inde- 
pendent of time, or place. The writer before alluded to 
says, that every mind is capable only of a certain portion 
of enjoyment ; and remarks, that if any one will take the 
trouble of comparing his happiness at different periods of 
his life, he will find very little difference of actual enjoy- 
ment, however, his circumstances may have changed. 
This he illustrates by observing, that if a man was taken 
suddenly from a prison, and placed upon a throne, exult- 
ation would be natural at the change; but the mind, like 
the face, would soon regain its natural serenity, and the 
cares of the one would equal the miseries and privations 
of the other. The intent of this reasoning is excellent, 
should it not be completely accurate. Perhaps his illus- 
tration is not sufficiently applisable. Joy may be limi- 
ted, and precarious; but of misery there are many gra- 
dations, and it is easy to perceive that it is susccptible of 
many aggravations, in different cases. One who has none 
but himself to care for, may be placed in the same situa- 
tion with one who has the sufferings of a wife and famil 
to bear, in addition to his own. The sufferings of the 
two would bear no comparison, were they precisely the 
same inabsolute degree. The arrows of misfortune, which 
the one might bear as feathers thrown against a rock of 
adamant, would fix barbed, and potsoned, in the bosom 
of the other. It would be possible to rouse the feelings 
of the one to madness, while the other would smile with 
indignant contempt upon the impotence of his enemies. 
Thus the converse of the proposition is not true:—both 
might equally rejoice at a deliverance: and the pleasure 
of both might subside into tranquillity ; but the degree of 
misery would have borne no comparison. But the 
object of the reasoning is good ; and it were a comfort- 
able philosophy, if generally practised. The faculty of 
enjoyment ought to be cultivated. Am I about to experi- 
ence a privation of any pleasure? It is a reason why I 
should enjoy it the more keenly while enjoyment is in 
my power. Of what avail are sighs, and tears, and 
useless regrets? Would it not be as wise to refuse to 
enjoy life, because we are certain to die, as to refuse to 
be happy to-day, because we are doomed to be miserable 
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to-morrow?! An old ballad treats this idea as it deserves. 


Then hey for the groan and the sigh, 
"Tis fine frisk and fuv to be grieving : 
And since we must all of us die, 
Why, we'll take no enjoyment while living ! 


Another writer has said, with some truth, it is not the 
bearing, but the fearing of an evil, which creates the 
misery. But is there any thing 1more preposterous than 
such conduct among rational creatures. And it is equall 
ridiculous, to say this feeling cannot be otagael. 
Nothing is more certain than death ; yet the fear of death 
impedes no business, stays no pursuit, oceasions no tears, 
calls up no anxieties in life. ‘The mind is made up to its 
endurance. We know it“ will come, when it will come.” 
The most timid contemplate it, in general, with perfect 
indifference ; and the brave would feel insulted, if you 
were to doubt of their holding it in utter contempt. 
Yet death includes the sum of all other mortal evils. It 
is the concentration, and eonsummation of them all. 
}t is the final and lasting separation of all friends—the 
relentless dissolver of all ties of kindred, friendship, and 
affection—it not only suspends, but destroys all hopes of 
enjoyment on earth—it tears hope up by the roots, and 
scatters all our wishes abroad like withered leaves. It 
is not merely the storm that devastates, and leaves the 
possibility of repairing the devastation; but it is the 
earthquake that engulphs, the tempest-wave that buries 
all within its insatiate bosom. This great, leading, and 
universal mortal evil, is continually hovering over us, 
continually enveloping us, always ready to strike, and the 
impending blow so uneertain as to fall this moment, or to 
be deferred to half-a-century ;—and yet we fear it not :— 
and suffer ourselves to be overcome, cast down, amazed, 
and scared, by accidents, which in comparison are light 
as feathers to the ponderosity of Jead:—Well may Pope 
exclaim— 

‘© Great standing miracle, that Heaven assigned, 
lis only thiuking thing, this turn of mind!” 


I have always admired a fine rebuke of an insolent au- 
thority, by one who was threatened with punishment 
and rephied— 
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‘€ fam prepared for death—can thy revenge 
Pursue ing farther? We are equal then ; 
Proceed to judgment, since ‘tis thine to judge ; 
And mine to suffer. Thou shalt not bear thee 
In thine office better, than I in mine !” 


How very contemptible a tyrant must appear in Ais 
oton eyes, when his imagined victims thus mock his ma- 
lice, and defy his imaginary power. For a man, while 
he holds a nation of slaves in awe, whose pleasure 
is life, and whose fiat, death :—who has flattered himself 
into an approximation with divinity, and almost fancies 
“* his footstool, earth—his canopy the skies,” to be thus 
foiled, and fooled, by a poor mortal, for whom the ve- 
riest slave would not move a single step out of his way ! 
Power almost absolute, to be thus controuled by absolute 
impotence! Authority so supreme, to be mocked by 
imbecility so palpable! A being who cannot stir a 
muscle in his own defence, who is bound already to the 
stake, or whose head is already destined for the block, to 
have such power of inflicting the deepest wound in a bo- 
som impenetrable to human suffering, or human inno- 
cence, be thus easily pierced by human integrity—by 
one who is faithful to himself, and true to the dignity of 
his species ! Thus it is that the mind triumphs—that 
nature vindicates her power—that tyrants are made to 
rae their greatness, worthless as their pomp is pleasure- 

ess. 

I have unwittingly touched upon a chord too deep for 
the occasion. It is not life, or death, anguish, or rap- 
ture, hope or despair, that should have been my subject. 
It was merely a question of comparative comfort. Power 
in this age, at least in England, has becon.e politic. The 
axe, the pillory, and the gloomy dunveon, are not in 
such common use. Restraint is substituted for coercion. 
I am confined within a certain space, for a certain pe- 
riod, to convince me I have offended the good pleasure 
of certain of my honourable masters, and to deter others 
from venturing out of their own parishes, without a li- 
cence from some minister of state. Now, I do not like 
restraint. It is unpleasant to my ideas—it interferes with 
my arranzements—it puts me to great additional expence, 
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while it impairs my resources. It precludes the possibi- 
lity of indulging in my usual recreations. It separates 
me from my friends. It breaks up my domestic esta- 
blishment ; and destroys my ordinary pursuits ;—but it 
does not convince me [ am wrong, nor point out to me 
any necessity for refusing to snatch what pleasures | can. 
Jam unable to mix with the world :—1} must therefore 
endeavour to read how its affairs are managed. Shail I 
put the newspaper behind the fire, because I cannot see 
the pageant it describes? “This indeed would be cutting 
off my feet, because I wanted shoes. I cannot go to the 
theatre. I must lose the eratification of witnessing the 
admirable portraitures of Mr. Macrea: dy. Well, I Tnust 
be content to read the play, and imagine how he would 
have given “ to airy nothing a local” habitation, and a 
“name!” Mr. Kean obliged me to do this last year, 
on his part, by going to amaze the new world with his 
transcendant talents. And if I were at liberty, perhaps 
Mr. Macready might take himself away. ‘Thus, my 
friend, thou seest to what varied chances our gratifica- 
tions are subjected, even when we are not individually 
aimed at, by misfortune. An admirerof Mr. Kean, who 
thinks the drama a barren desert until he returns, said he 
wished he could sleep away the time. And it is reported 
that Quin, a facetious glutton of the last age, went down 
to Bristol to eat a certain fish called a John Dory, and 
told the waiter to call him at a certain hour, when this 
dainty was expected to arrive. He did so:—‘* Well,” 
said the epicure, ‘‘ well, are the John Dorys fine to-day ?”” 
The waiter answered, ‘‘ There are none caught to-day, 
“Sir!” ‘ None caught 1 muttered the disappointed 
slutton,— none caught!—why, where was the use of 
** calling me up, then ?—get along with you, and call 
‘** me at high water to-morrow. Itis no use to be awake 
“ here, and no Jolin Dorys to be had!” The fool in the 
play was wiser, When he said, ‘ | longed for partridges 
*“ the other day, from the Kine’ s table; but I did not go 
** without my dinner, because I could not have them.” 
With Mr. Kean’s admirers leave, there is pleasure to be 
met with at the theatre, though the brilliance of his cor- 
ruscations da not irradiate its oecasional dndlewees, 
W ith the eluitur’s leave alse. there is excellent fish. be- 
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sides the John Dory ; and with the leave of ell the que- 

rulous complainers in the universe, an honest man may 
be comfortable, and even merry, ‘under an undeserved 
restraint. Let the admirerof Mr. Kean feel more plea- 
sure, if he can, at the performanees of his favourite :—let 
any mao prefer John Dorys, when they are on the table, 
to any other sort of fish:—as I would prefer being out of 
this prison, to being enclosed within its walls: -—all this 
18 rational ; but a determination not to be content, and 
pleased, because we cannot have precisely the way we 
would wish in our passage through this “ breathing, 
‘S hustling world,” is to imitate the wayward boy, who 
cried: because he could not haye the moon for a play 
thing. 

I would thou eouldst see me, endeavouring to play the 
cook, the chambermaid, the valet, and the maitre @hotel. 
No man ever had such a series of employments; and if I 
had not so agreeable a master as myself, | dare say I should 
get sometimes soundly rated. iTowev er, 1 manage to 
agree with myself extremely well; and I have discover- 
ed, that if men would always engage themselves for their 
own servants, they would be better served, and better 
satisfied, than if they kept a dozen lacqueys in parti-co- 
loured liv ery about them. At thesame time, I confess that 
one gaod servant would be an improvement upon both the 
plans. Thou wilt think this is almost enough of myself ; 
and yet I know thou wilt be pleased to hear my fetters 
sit lightly on my soul, however they restrain my limbs. 
And yet I question w ‘hether Tam more a prisoner than 
thou art; for I remember thou wert not wont to leave 
the temple in which thou cfficiatest, more than once a 
month; and then thou wert escorted to the palace of 
thy master, amid such a host ef keepers, and with such 
a degrec of parade, as forbad thee to feel any degree of 
freedom. There is much less actual difference in the 
condition of men than they are willing to believe; and 
even that difference would be considerably diminished, if 
men were wise enough to spend their time in pluckin 
and cating the fruit within their reach; instead of la- 
menting that they could not at the same ‘moment, “ fill 


“ * their cup from the source, and from the mouth of the 
Nile.” 
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I am in some measure driven to this amplification 
about my own affairs, because there is little else to write 
about. There is a general calm in the English politica 
atmosphere. It is the pause between the acts; and men 
are waiting for the curtain to draw up. As it often 
happens, in cases, when spectaturs have no amusement 

on the stage, a song, or a dispute, will vary the mono- 
tony and the tedium of expectancy, one or two incidents 
have occurred here, to attract momentary attention. 
Mr. Scarlett, a well-known frequenter of the political 
drama produced an episode, that might have been either 
said, or sung, with equal effect. Its subject was, that 
nobody should be poor, after the present year of the 
Christian era ; and the means of accomplishing this ob- 
ject was by starving those who were poor, and prevent- 
ing any body from propagating the species, who might 
be poor ; with a clause providing for those unanticipated 
calamities by which the rich become poor, by demanding 
security from the parents, before a child was conceived, 
that society should never be burthened with the expence 
of contributing to its maintainance! This gulliverian 
speculation set the galleries ina roar of laughter ; though 
the pit seemed to think something might be saved, if 
the thing could be effected, though the mode did not 
seem to be quite so easy as might be wished. One 
learned gentleman entered heartily into the business ; 
and contended most luminously, that the procreation of 
the species ought to be left entirely to the rach!/—He 
seemed to think it most monstrous, that the poor should 
feloniously indulge themselves in such a practice ; which, 
as he said, was no better than ordering goods, for which 
they were unable to pay !—the inference being naturally 
that as a rich man had an undoubted right to go into any 
shop, and order whatever he wanted; so he had an 
equally undoubted right to go into any man’s family and 
purchase as many females as he might choose, paying 
for them at the market price; and thus confine the pro- 
creation of children to rich and respectable men, who 
could afford to keep them! The name of this learned 
Theban is Broom; and this proposition to sweep away 
the vulgar prejudices of these Northern climes, to make 
room forthe Mahometan and Eastern treatment of women, 
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would of necessity been followed by another Mahometan 
custom, which would have found ample employment for 
a race as numerous as the officers of excise. This would 
probably have been called the “‘ doard of emascula- 
tion,” one of whose officers must have been established 
in every parish, and hamlet throughout the kingdom, to 
take care that nature did not break through the provi- 
sions of an Act of Parliament! This was so fine, and 
so reasonable, that our old acquaintance Castlereagh, 
who has recently got an awkward nickname of London- 
derry, (perhaps to distinguish him from an extraordinary 
personage called Derry-down, in the parodies of my 
friend Hone) was quite charmed with it. Every body 
who thought the two-legged bipeds called ‘‘ the poor,” 
cost too much, were delighted ;—but whether it was ap- 
ee that the country lasses who had been accus- 
omed to, or hoped for the vigorous courtship of the rus- 
tic swains, would not put up with the exchange of the 
puny apes of manhood who might be rich and respectable, 
and might thus be driven into an open rebellion in de- 
fence of their privileges:—or whether it was imagined 
the introduction of the necessary security would be as 
determinately opposed by the rough swains themselves, 
when the bill approached its climax, there were not 
members enough to make a house! and 1 am informed 
such a pause had seized on the honorable members, that 
the proposer himself was absent. Thus, for the present, 
have the poor escaped starvation by law, and the muti- 
lation of their persons ; but as parliament is omnipotent, 
they will do well, to live upon as little as they can, and 
to be moderate in their —— pleasures, lest the pro- 
posal should be carried into absolute effect! I understand 
a petition was prepared by a meeting of country lasses, 
to the proposer of this measure, of which I will endea- 
vour to obtain for thee a copy. 

Another subject of amusement has been aflorded by 
Mr. Canning, of whom it is not necessary to tell thee 
more than thou knowest. Sir F. Burdett had judged 
him according to some common principles of political 
ene sag he and set him down amongst the class of po- 

iticians, who love what supports them, Jecause it sup- 
ports them; and who woul be likely to love any thing 
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better, which would support them deffer:—quoling the 
lines, 


"« That ‘tis their duty, all the learned think, . 
* To espouse that cause by which they eat and drink !” 


Mr. Canning took this in high dudgeon. He did not 
support his politics, because they supported him, not he ; 
and he required satisfaction! If the public bad de- 
manded satisfaction of him, there had been some reason 
in it:--~but he wanted satisfaction !—as if it were not 
satisfaction enough for a political adventurer, to have 
succeeded in the market to which he carried Ais wares! 
Did he support the system, before it supported him ? 
Did he not go to the system, for its support ? And was 
not its pay, and his assistance, matters of the same date ! 
Poor fellow! He grows sadly touchy in his old age. He 
once wanted to fight a shadow of an opponent; and now 
he quarrels with a shadow of an affront, after having 
pocketed the reality a thousand times. He wanted to 
know whether Sir F’. Burdett meant to attack his pr- 
vate character. The honourable baronet is not wont to 
shoot his arrows so much at random. How was he to 
know any thing about the private character of the right 
honorable ventleman. Suppose Sir Francis had replied, 
that he did not know such a thing existed as the pr?vate 
character of a public man; which was in effect the sub- 
stance of a reply with which Mr. Canning professed him- 
self perfectly satisfied! dare say he is:—for he has 
reason to be so. Few merchants on the mart have made 
better speculations. [iis ambition has been a little dis- 
appointed ; but his profits may console him. 

The CoRoNATION has been a hacknied theme. We 
have been waiting for it so long, that the accounts of the 
preparations harrass the mind, with all the tediousness 
of a ** twice told tale!” I have pictured to myself its 
magnilicence, until fam assured the reality will fall 
short of the idea. [shall not see it; but [ shall save 
my money, my time, and peradv enture some of my 
bones from being broken. 

The Bridge Street Horde are not more entertaining. 
The string of lords and ladies, gentles, and simples has 
received some ad. dition; and I have obiained a great mass 
of information respec ting them ? but they are all so like 

—‘ such linsey-wolsey, patched, and pie-bald bro- 
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thers,” and sisters, that the history of one, is the history 
of nearly all:— 


Fool nods at fool ; each booby has his brother, 

And half the blockheads, just reflect the other! 
The spice of knavery that is amongst them, is hardly 
sufticient to season their insipidity. Dependents, or 
minions, of the treasury, tax-eaters, and tax-gatherers ; 
oreat simpletons and their jackalls; toad-ealers, pub- 
lic-paupers, and bankrupt speculators ; they are fit asso- 
ciates for themselves. Mr. J.B. Sharpe feels himself as 
respectable, and as important, as the Marquis of flert- 
ford:—Mr. Murray, as mighly as his grace of Wel- 
linglon— 

As cheek by cheek, and rump by rump they sit, 

fo troll their folly, and believe it wit! 

Already the Grand Juries have written fools, or knaves, 
upon several indictments they have presented ; which 
sufliciently marks their want of capacity, or their want 
of honesty. In either case, they are equally convicted 
ofa fraud upon the public ; “and the ayents of the delu- 
sion of the principals. Such things are only excrescences, 
not segs of the times ; as the fungi of a decayed tree, 
are not proofs of its vigor, but its rottenness. 


Thy friend and well-wisher, 


THE BLACK DWARF. 





LETTERS TO THE BLACK DWARE. 
et 


UNKNOWN BENEVOLENCE OF THE HOUSE OF 
COMMONS. 


—_—— 


TO SIR ISAAC COFFIN, M. P. 

SiR, 
The members of the honourable house, must have been 
arreeably st uprised by the informatian conveyed to them, ina 
lute speech of yours; namely, that the “ Standard Wheaten 


Bread, aud Ox- Beef,’ so abundantly supplied to the Pour of 
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happy Eaglaud, are paid for out of their own pockets. No 
doubt, it must have been gratifying to their feelings, to discove* 
the good, which they were unconsciously performing ; and must 
in no small degree, compensate them, for the odium of the 
measures, which are supposed to have produced the necessity, 
for their unconscious benevolence. . As a contrast to this sump, 
tuous fare, of the poor of England, you also inform the said 
members, that the poor of Norway eat bread made of “ the 
bones of fishes, saw-dust, and rye ;”’ which informatien, can- 
not but prove 2n encouraging stimulus, to the flagging spirits of 
honourable members ; maiiy of whom, it is believed, scared by 
the late tales of general distress, were beginning to suspect 
that the measures in which they fad concurred, for the last 
thirty years, had not been under the guidance of * absulute 
wisdom.” But when they learn how much better the people 
of England are still off; than the people of Norway ; and when 
they find, that the miseries complained of, are so easily and 
nobly provided for out of their own pockets, without any in- 
convenience to themselves, and even without knowing it, what 
stronger proofs can they require, of the wisdom of their mea- 
sures, or of the blessed effects produced by them? It is then 
of course, wishing you, Sir Isaac, no harm, to see you for the 
next six months in one of the parish workhouses, enjoying the 
excéllent fdre which vou so much extol: at! the expiration of 
which time, some of us should consider you a little better quali- 
fied to give testimony upon this subject, than we cau at present 
admit you to be. But as to the money, which pays for the 
Beef and Bread, sich a3 it is, of the poor, coming out of the 
pockets of the members of the honourable house ; this is cer- 
tainly a novel piece of information ; and, without presuming to 
dispute a fact, which comes to us on such respectable and uu - 
questionable authority, may we be allowed to ask, from whaé 
source the funds are derived, which flow so abundantly into the 
pockets of the members of the honourable house, as to furnish 
the means of a constant supply of “ standard Wheaten-bread, 
snd Ox-beef,” to the poor of England, in addition to all the 
personal extravagaiice, which some have imputed, to the great 
majority of the said members ?. Perhaps you may think this is 
not a fair question, and consider it impertinent to ask, where 
the money comes from, into the pockets of the honourable gen- 
tlemen, concerning which, I dare say, you think it is enough for 
you to know that it is there’ 1 suspect this view of the ques- 
tion, will save you a deal of trouble; and, should you possess 
any feeling, a great deal of mortification : and therefore I shal! 
not be surprised, if you find it convenient to back out of the 
difficulty in which you Kave involved yourself, by some such 
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pretext. Pray, Sir Isaac, have you any recollection of the 
heart: rending scenes, which took place i in London at the con- 
clusion of the war, and for a considerable period afterwards 
of multitudes of starving sailors, who after gloriously (I think 
the honourable house called it,) fighting the battles of their 
country for years, were, the moment their services were no lon- 
ger wanted, turned adrift to starve, or to beg, or rob, in our 
streets and highways, for a subsistence ; and of the nymvers 
who then actually perished of want? if you have forgotten 
these scenes, | have not; and, I trust, that ‘thew will never again 
occur In England, to the disgrace of its government, and to the 
peculiar shame and disgrace of those, whose fortunes were 
made at the risk Of the limbs and lives of those victims of 
national ingratitude, without lifting their voices against them. 
What a beautiful practical commentary, Sir Isaac, upon the 
doctrine of rewards, to the servants of the public! Now we 
are upon this subject, I should be glad to be informed, into 
whose pockets, the enormous sums, won by the valour of ‘these 
gallant-fellows, under the name of Droits of Admiralty, have 
flowed 2 2 And whether such sums, would not have been as 
worthily appropriated, to the purchase of “ Standard Wheaten 
Bread, and Ox-beef,” for the supply and maintenance of those 
whe earned them with the price of their blood ;—as in supply- 
ing the means of vicious indulgence, to idleness and diss*pa- 
Sete Will you forgive me, Sir Isaac, for venturing to suggest, 
that the time of Sir Joseph Yorke, and yourself, mieht possibly 
be employed as advantageously to your country, in furnishing 
satisfactory answers to these questions, as in amusing ‘the 
honourable house with idle tales, of gentlemen’s “ ‘second 
courses of hares and pheasants:” or of the “ Standard Wheaten 
bread, and Ox-beef,” supplied to the poor of England, from 
the pockets of the immaculate members of the Commons House. 
bkadeed, some persons have thought, that such impertinent gos- 
sip, has a tendency to biing that house into contempt; but in 
this they are no doubt mistaken, seeing the complacency with’ 
which it is there listened to: atin seeing also, how tremblingly 
live that house Is, to all that really concerns the honour and 
dignity of its character, as not to suffer, even the breath of 
suspicion to blow with impunity upon its unsullied purity. 


I am, Sir, Yours, &e. 
A True Borw ENGLISHMAN. 
June 9, 1821. | 
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NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE, WHIG UNION WITH 
THE BRIDGE STREET HORDE, 


(Continued from p. 824, of No. 23.) 


Tie last time Mr. Brougham brought the subject before Par- 
liament, it was clearly admitted, even by the friends of gu- 
vernment, that the Bridge Street Association was an legal anid 
unconstitutional couspiracy; and even the Marquis of Lon- 
donderry begged that he might not be understood as having 
said any thing to rescue it from the charge. No wonder then 
that the indictments preferred by this illegal horde should be 
thrown out by the enlightened Grand Jury of the City of 
London; and that the consequence assumed by this Soviety Ou 
account of the dignity and rank of its members, is now justly 
become a subject of ridicule. Much of the reverence which 
we were taught to hold for the clergy was certainly lost by their 
conduct in the prosecution of the Queen; and it will assuredly 
not be redeemed by the Archbishop of York, the Bishop of 
Durham, and other dignitaries of the church, joining their names 
and influence in aid of so foul a conspiracy against civil liberty. 
There is ‘something rotten in the state of De mark ;” there 
must be something unsound in that constitution, where priests, 
placemen, and pensioners, and all the privileged orders are uni- 
formly, on all occasions, arranged against the natural and civil 
righis of the useful and productive classes, Which in all coun- 
tries form at least nine-tenths of the community, Abundant 
evidence has already been supplied of the infamous nature of 
this prosecuting, or rather persecuting institution, particularly 
by the petition of Mr. Dolby to the House of Commons, to 
warrant every true friend to his country and to civil liberty to 
aid in putting it down. 

This abominable conspiracy is evidently destined to suffer a 
speedy dissolution. Happily its proceedings are recorded, for 
the benefit of a future and better age, which will thereby be 
warned and instructed. The names of many of the associates 
are, unfortunately for them, also preserved, and will long be re- 
membered by their countrymen. They mist not be lost or 
forgotten with the temporary institution to which they belonged. 
Having evinced a disposition hostile to the peace and welfare of 
the community, which not only protects but sapports them, 
those ungrateful individuals should be narrowly watched lest 
the superfluous property of which they are possessed be turned 

to a still more destructive purpose, 
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To return to the Newcastle Whigs. The conduct of Sit 
Matthew in Parliament gives no ground to hope that he would 
not most willingly aid the Bridge Street conspiracy. He is evi- 
dently a statesman, if not of the old school, at least of the last 
age, when corruption, with little public virtue to encounter, 
had arrived at its zenith; and also a determined enemy to 
those modern principles which would place talents and public 
principle in competition with titled distinctions and superior 
wealth ; forgetting that eminent public services are the only 
legitimate title to aristocratic distinctions; and that the for- 
tunate heir does not always inherit the honours with the estate. 
The baronet is evidently not anxious about the reduction of the 
public expenditure, but particularly solicitous that gentlemen of 
rank and opulence may have an opportunity, by compounding 
for their assessed taxes, to enjoy the advantages of exemption 
to a certain extent, and thereby throw the weight of taxation 
on their less wealthy neighbours, For this purpose he has 
been employed of late in boring the minister on this nefarious 
and highly objectionable mode of taxation, which he seems so 
wishful to promote. 

‘‘ Other anecdotes,” or “ further observations on the late 
conduct of this gentleman in Parliament will be found ina late 
Dwarf.” 

In the Guildhall of Newcastle, some years ago, Sir Matthew 
expressly declared himself independent of his constituents, and 
publicly claimed the liberty of acting in Parliament as he should 
himself judge most proper, without reference in any case to the 
electors.—He therefore rejected with disdain the instructions 
sent him from the town relative to the Corn Bill, and also the 
petition of the inhabitants, though signed by a greater number 
than had previously been obtained for any address or petition 
to Parliament from that town.—At the next mock election for 
the town, (where there is rarely any contest with the wealthy 
seatholders) when, according to custom, the members visited 
the incorporated companies of trades and mysteries, in their 
different halls, Sir Matthew was reminded, in the Shoemakers 
Hall, by some of the fraternity, of his inattention to their re - 
quests, he felt indignant at the rebuke of the low-born knaves, 
reminded them of the baseness of their origin, by telling them 
that “ he was born a gentleman!” and though nominally he 
was sent to Parliament by their suffrages, yet that really he 
considered his seat in the honourable house as a species of pro. 
perty appertaining to his family estate, with which it had long 
been connected; and asa large portion of the wealth of his 
family had been expended in obtaining and securing it, his title 
must be allowed to be clear and satisfactory. This gentleman 
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jdeed seldom addresses his constituents without reminding 
them in some way or other, of these circumstances, of his own, 
dignity and consequence, and the obligations they are under 
to his house and family, Knowing they have no alternative, 
the humble electors patiently bear all insults, reconcile them- 
selves to the system which secures them exclusive privileges, and 
pocket all affronts, together with half-a-guinea a piece, given 
by the worthy and independent members for the town. What 
a moral degradation! Such is the evident tendency of the es- 
tablished system of corruption, to degrade and debase alike 
the members of the legislative body, and their constituents. 

It was not expected that any of the Whig family of Bigge 
would have joined the Bridge-street conspiracy. Several of 
the Bigge’s have distinguished themselves in the support of Ji- 
beral opintons, and one of them lately at the Northomberland 
county meeting. ‘True, one of the family is now generally con- 
sidered as possessing Yory principles, but he does not appear to 
have talents to be of any service to that faction. The public 
at large were also astonished to find the uncle of John George 
Lambton, Esq. and Thomas Fenwick, Esq. (the man who was 
chosen hy the Whigs of Newcastle to preside over them at a 
Fate meeting in the townhall,) also joining to aid the destructive 
energies of this new inquisition.—It is also lamentable to ob- 
serve the Whig and Quakers Backhouse, who so abiy sup- 
ported Mr, Lambton in his late election, and who also 
met the Whig candidate on the hustings the first day of the 
poll, and most familiarly shook hands with him, before a nu- 
merous assembly of the people, in token of his hearty ac- 
quiescence in his views, also lending his name to aid the Bridge 
Street Horde. When we see the names of the Quakers Back- 
house, Chapman, &e. professional friends to peace and good 
will amongst men, and-enemies to all-kinds of persecution, ‘at- 
tached to the list of agents of the association, we are apt to 

onclude, that the god of this world must have blinded their 
eyes, that they do not see that “ the coufederacy of the wicked 
is as arope of sand,” which has no tenuitv. But such is the 
direful influence of the paper system to corrupt even the moral 
and religious principles of its agents, and render then subser- 
-vient to the views 6f the minister. ; | 
| Newcastle upon Tyne, T. W. 
Oth, June, 1821. 
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